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PLAN OF THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. 



Not long after the extra session of Congress was called to meet 
in July, 1861, Senator Breckinridge was promptly on the ground 
and took his seat. This was in exact accordance with the purpose 
for which he was sent — not at that time fully understood. But 
when he gaye utterance to his secession views, and made his speech 
in aid of the disunion movement, and support of the Southern 
Confederacy, the entire animus of the movement was disclosed. 
I wrote a reply to that speech, intending it for publication, as a 
citizen of Maryland, and of the United States. It referred to every 
point he had made in favor of disunion ; defended the President, 
as supreme ruler of the nation and its armies, in every action he 
had taken to save the Union ; and showed the design of the con- 
spirators against the Government in all they had done, to the first 
drop of blood shed to unite the South, and, as they vauntingly 
thought, to cut off the North, and establish their own independence 
as The Nation. As soon as it was printed, I sent a copy to the 
President through Attorney-General Bates. Mr. Lincoln returned 
his grateful thanks, saying it was the best defense of his rule that 
any one had ever made. Mr. Hamlin, the Vice-President, also 
expressed his gratification, as also did the various members of the 
Cabinet. This paper was largely circulated by the War Depart- 
ment as a " war measure." 

Col. Scott showed me a paper from the President concerning 
this and other articles that I might write which would be valuable 
to the country. 

During all the summer months of 1861 my time was mostly 
given to the preparation of writings to put the people in possession 
of the true theory of our Government and to define and defend the 
war powers it possesses. 

In the fall, in compliance with an understanding from the 
Assistant Secretary of War, Col. Thomas A. Scott, indorsed by Mr. 
Lincoln, I concluded to go West and inform myself as to the mili- 
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tary and political situation in that quarter. I promised to write 
anything valuable I obtained, and also to submit my writings for 
the GoTernment to the Department (meaning to Mr. Lincoln), in 
advance of their publication : which was done. I soon found that, 
in the West, the cause of the Union was deemed hopeless, even by 
its strongest adherents. 

Some of my recent articles had been copied into newspapers in 
the West, so that as I visited the various military camps I received 
a cordial welcome from the oiEcers in command. I visited them 
all. It was a matter of much surprise to me to find so many people 
in that section impressed with the Southern doctrine of State 
Rights. Every now and then some one would say : " I am not 
surprised. Miss Carroll, that you are a Union woman, because your 
State is in the Union ; but would you be if this were not the case ?" 
It struck me there was danger then in the great North-west. 
Leaving Chicago, I went on to St. Louis, where I remained for 
some weeks. 

While prosecuting my writing I was also diligently inquiring as 
to the best means of averting the dangers which threatened the 
Union. 

At the Mercantile Library in St. Louis, where I went in search 
of books that 1 wanted, I met the brother of General Albert Syd- 
ney Johnston, who happened to be the librarian, and had read 
some of my papers in the press. Being the brother of the most 
famous soldier in that section of country, I gained from him a great 
deal of information as to what was expected to be accomplished. 
He had once lived in my vicinity, and readily told me his views on 
the prospect. This led to a very warm discussion, and drew many 
into the library to listen. He expressed astonishment that I, a 
Southern woman, should be working so vigorously against my 
section, and after all it would amount to nothing ; that, by 
spring, the whole thing would be at an end ; Price would have re- 
deemed Missouri, and Bucknerthe whole of Kentucky ; and, before 
spring, even, the party of peace would be at the front, and demand 
concessions from your Government or strike for independence." 
"Independence, indeed !" said I, " before spring your boasted in- 
dependence as a nation will be at an end." "How," said he, 
" are you going to reduce the Mississippi ?" I looked him in the 
face, surrounded by his friends, and said, " yes ; before spring all 
the strongholds in your Mississippi will have vanished as thin air." 
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They all sneered, and thought me, no doubt, a very foolish calcu- 
lator. However, Mr. Johnston continued to lend me books, and 
treated me with due attention. As the brother of Gen. A. S. 
Johnston, I took note of all he said. I also took notice of the 
opinions I heard expressed by the various persons whom I met. 
I went to General Fremont's. He was absent on one of his expedi- 
tions. His wife was in command in St. Louis. 

While assuming great confidence in the Union cause, I must 
confess my apprehension of danger grew daily more intense, and 
my determination to find some solution for the diflSculties of the 
situation grew stronger. 

President Lincoln was relying on the great Mississippi to defeat 
the armed power of the South, and all with whom I talked said it 
never could be opened, and that there was no possible way to turn 
that strongly fortified river, impregnable to any advance on it from 
Columbus to Memphis. 

When I saw that battle-torn regiment, 7th Iowa, as it fled into 
Benton Barracks, that memorable autumn morning after the bat- 
tle of Belmont, it sickened my heart, and a conviction fastened 
upon me that there was a way of escape ; that either the Ten- 
nessee or Cumberland Eiver might afford the needed depth of 
water for the passage of the gun-boats into the heart of the South. 
I meant to find out, if I had to remain in St. Louis a month longer. 
It struck me the river pilots ought to be able to satisfy me as to the 
depth and width of all the Western rivers. I resolved to seek 
them, and inquire, for I knew the high military men would never 
inquire of them, as I told General Grant long after. I heard that the 
wife of one was in the hotel where I stopped. Her husband was a 
pilot on one of the transports at the battle of Belmont. I went 
to her room, and made many inquiries, and gained some infor- 
mation. She was then anxious as to her husband's fate, but 
promised to send him to me as soon as he should return to the city. 

As soon as I heard of his return from Belmont, I sent for him 
myself, when he came, and I learned what I wanted to know, and 
found that the water in the Cumberland Eiver was deep enough 
for the gun-boats at some seasons, and the Tennessee Eiver at 
all seasons, the thought flashed on me in an instant, that here 
was the true way to the solution of the military problem, that 
here we could do all that it had been designed to do on the Mis- 
sissippi, with none of the difficulties which that river presented. 
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Judge Evans, of Texas, Chief Judge of the Supreme Court of 
that State, had fortunately called at that moment. I was greatly 
excited at this thought, and, meeting him in the hall, I inquired of 
him if such a moyement could not be made. He was a Western 
man, bom near the Tennessee Eiver, and had lived near the foot of 
the Muscle Shoals most of his life. He concurred, after a little re- 
flection, that the right way would be as I proposed, to transfer the 
national armies from the Mississippi to the Tennessee Eiver. I 
said, "It shall be done ; I will have it done," with some emphasis, 
and I then asked him to come and join me in obtaining from the 
pilot, Mr. Scott, information as to his special knowledge of the 
matter. He told us that every one of the pilots believed it certain 
destruction to attempt to reduce the fortifications on the water of 
the Mississippi Eiver. I wrote at once to the Hon. Edward 
Bates, Attorney-General, who had been the one first to suggest the 
gun-boats for the Mississippi expedition, and to Assistant Secretary 
of "War Col. Scott, and then to President Lincoln. I next proceeded 
to Ohio, and then to Covington, Kentucky. On every hand the talk 
was only of storming the impregnable Mississippi. Stopping in Buf- 
falo, on my way to Washington, I met there, among other friends, 
ex-President Fillmore. He seemed anxious to learn my opinion of 
the dark look of things, and what I thought would be the result. 
He expressed his faith in the discovery I revealed to him, and asked 
if President Lincoln had heard from me, and advised me to lose no 
time in submitting my views to the Cabinet at Washington. 
Soon after arriving in Washington City, I took the papers which I 
had prepared, and called with them at the War Department on 
the 30th day of November, 1861. There I saw Colonel T. A. Scott, 
Assistant Secretary of War. He said he had received my letter 
from St. Louis, and had showed it to the President, who was anxious 
to see me, and hear what I had to say. I then opened the paper 
with maps and diagrams, and read slowly, explaining to Colonel 
Scott. He was a good deal excited, and said earnestly, " Will you 
give me this ? " I said, " It is for the use of the Government I have 
prepared it. Will you take it to the President ? If you have this 
fully executed you will not only save this Union but cover yourself 
with glory." Then I left him, without a thought of myself, think- 
ing only of the plan, and feeling conscious that it would in Colonel 
Scott's hands be faithfully executed as I had advised, to the 
salvation of the Union. And it was. 
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Early the same evening it was in the hands of President 
Lincoln, and fully understood as coming direct from me. Colonel 
Scott said to me afterward, and spoke of it again not long before 
his death, that he never saw a greater manifestation of pleasure 
than Mr. Lincoln expressed as soon as he saw my solution of the 
great problem of the war. 

Mr. Lincoln had unbounded confidence in Colonel Scott's 
knowledge of the railroad system of the South, and its use in war. 
He at once understood the plan in aU its bearings. President 
Lincoln had reserved to himself, as supreme commander of the 
army and navy, control of the Mississippi expedition, and had 
been waiting for the building of the gun-boats which were in 
progress when I was in St. Louis. His order was to let him know 
when they were completed. I knew all that was going on pretty 
well, but I thought no more of myself than if I had had no con- 
nection with the military operations, and in conversation generally 
made no allusion to the probability of a change of plans in the 
department of the West, knowing all the time, however, that it had 
been my great privilege to have placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment the plan for the transfer of the national armies from the 
Mississippi River to a new base in North Mississippi and Alabama, 
on the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, and being assured by 
those who received it that it was the first and only idea of such 
an action that had ever been presented, then or afterward. 

Of this fact there never was, and never can be, the shadow of 
a doubt. 

Mr. Lincoln's terms of approval were intensely strong. The 
army and gun-boats had gone up the Tennessee River, carrying as- 
tonishment and consternation to the South, and had demonstrated 
the wisdom of the plan of advancing upon that line. 

When the news reached the Capitol at Washington, of victory 
in Tennessee, Judge Evans, of Texas, hastened to my lodgings, 
and exclaimed : " You have accomplished your work. The army 
is on the march upon the Tennessee, and the decisive point is 
gained." I cannot express my joy at that eventful moment. But 
in my heart I ascribed it all to the Providence of my Almighty 
Father, who had so ordered it all, and endowed me with ability 
to do this work for the safety and glory of my country. 

I went to the War Department and saw Mr. Tucker, Assistant 
Secretary in place of Colonel Scott, who was then in the West. Mr. 
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Tucker said to me : "I know from Colonel Scott, who told me be- 
fore he left, Miss Carroll, that you were the one who had designed 
this plan, and that he himself was going West to assist in having 
it executed." I had a letter from Mr. Tucker, expressing his in- 
terest in my claim, just before my last terrible illness. 

Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, First Comptroller of the Treasury, and 
a valued friend of mine, requested a copy of my plan soon after the 
great victory for the Union had been achieved and all hearts 
were being cheered by the blessing. He said he wished to leave 
the copy of the draft as a legacy to his children to remember me. 
Some years after Mr. Whittlesley's death, his son sent it to me 
from Mansfield, Ohio. 

In the House of Eepresentatives, February 34, 1863, when Mr, 
Eoscoe Conkling introduced his resolution to find out, and award 
merit to those who planned these military movements, I was 
present, and heard the names of one and another military man 
spoken of as the probable author of the plans. 

Several, both in the House and in the Senate, knew all the 
facts of the matter, but kept silent from prudential motives. The 
desirability of silence occurred to my own mind, and was also sug- 
gested by Mr. Lincoln and the War Department, so that no ex- 
pression was then given to the true facts of the case. Some, how- 
ever, who knew about it, thought it wrong to have no proclamation 
of the facts at that time, and could scarcely be restrained from say- 
ing so. The discussion being continued some time, one claiming 
the honor for his military preference, and one for another, a member 
from ]!^ew York, a Mr. Olin, said, " Let the Secretary of War be re- 
quested to give us the information." Then Mr. Thaddeus Stevens 
made a motion to reconsider, and the original resolution was re- 
ferred to committee on military afEairs, February 25, 1862. 

There it slept. 

Anna Ella Caeeoll. 



